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THE HONOR OF OUR CALLING: 
ITS NATURAL AND ACQUIRED CHARACTER—THE OBLIGATIONS IMPOSED UPON US. 


Socrery is an organic structure like the human body. The elementary 
particles of our bodies are arranged in filaments, filaments constitute 
fibers, fibers tissues, tissues organs, and a combination of organs, each 
adapted to its place and functions, may be said finally to constitute 
the human frame. Individual persons constitute the original element 
in society; of these are formed the lesser circles, the lesser constitute 
larger, etc., through various steps and gradations, and all together consti- 
tute a nation. 

As in the human system there are organs whose functions seem more 
or less important, and are therefore deemed more or less honorable, so in 
society there are circles holding positions more or less useful, and conse- 
quently are regarded with more or less esteem. The honor ascribed to 
an organ of the body is justly derived from its importance to the phys- 
ical structure, but the honor ascribed to a person or circle in society 
should be derived from two sources : first, from the good accomplished, 
and secondly, from the difficulties surmounted in securing that good. 

To those who, through unwitting chance, make great discoveries, or 
otherwise accomplish great good without labor, there is often given much 
undeserved honor; and also to those who perform great feats which are 
without good, and perhaps evil in result. A youth once received honor be- 
cause he could stand upon one foot longer than any other person in Greece; 





* Opening address delivered before the State Teachers’ Association, at Madison, 
July 26, 1859, by the President, A. Pickett—re-written for the Journal. 
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but the philosopher replies, ‘I have a goose that can stand longer than 
che.” Pugilists and warriors, although the philosopher calls them dogs 
and murderers, often receive the most enthusiastic praise. Ten thousand 
people rush to the river’s brink to see a man play the fool upon a tight 
rope, and ten times ten thousand shout, with cap in air, at seeeing one 
throw a triple sommerset upon a chess-board, because he is a very great 
and exceedingly successful gambler. But not so with the educator : he 
buys his honor, he earns a name, he surmounts great difficulties, and 
achieves great good. 

The teacher evidently constitutes an originally designed member in the 
social structure; for of all animals man possesses the least natural know!- 
edge, or instinct, and infinitely the greatest by cultivation. Without 
culture he remains almost a mere animal ; through culture he may rise 
almost to the dignity of angels. The instructor of youth therefore occu- 
pies a position originally marked out by the Creator; and this position is 
of vital importance. It is to the social body what the eye is toman. A 
nation without instructors, is like aman without a mind. The education 
gives bent to youth, and “ As the twig is bent the tree is inclinei.” To 
know the childis to know the man; to guide the child guides the man. 
As with the child so with the man; for from youth flow the impulses of 
old age. The teacher, therefore, is the enginefr who manages the gun 
that gives direction to the ball. In fact, the world is just what the edu- 
eator makes it. This holds true; for, although the judgment cannot be so 
changed by education that right in all cases will appear wrong, or truth 
falsehood, or the opposite, yet the ill-taught gives no heed to the dictates 
of truth or justice, and, to the world, is as if he were without the knowl- 
edge of these principles. So, in truth, as our harvest depends on what 
we sow, our fruit on what we plant, our lives on what we love, the world 
depends on what we teach. 

But numberless are educators; every father, every mother, every living 
thing, every rising sun, every star, every breeze, every storm, winter, 
summer, blossom, good or ill fortune, all are educators. But this is not 
enough: the teacher must be set apart to accomplish the work that nature 
and chance fail to do; he mnst act as pilot; he must make use of all other 
educators, and turn every stroke to account, as the sailor does the wind, 
which, of itself, would surely thrust the ship upon the rocky shore, but 
when properly employed by the mariner, always drives to a safe harbor. 

But who is the true teacher? Whoare the called? All are not teach- 
ers that occupy the teacher’s chair. It doesnot make a man a general to 
sit on @ general’s horse, or a soldier to wear a uniform, or a scholar to 
bear a diploma. When schools are put up at auction, the rush of voices 
is almost equal to the shouting of New-York omnibus drivers; some cry 
two shillings, some one, and some will even keep school for nothing, if 
they can live by boarding around. Thus the real teacher is kept out of 
his place, and the real talent for teaching buried. There is a time when 
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a youth is neither one thing nor the other, neither boy nor girl, man nor 
woman—too proud to act the part of a child, unable to cope with men. 
These are days of leisure, days of waiting. During this period a youth 
can afford to sell his time for little, for far Jess than would be necessary 
to meet the demands of sterner years of life, when come deeper cares and 
broader interests. To this age of unsettled habits, of undefined princi- 
ples and undeveloped faculty, and to that class of talent that can afford 
to compete with it, we intrust the vital, immortal spark, that liberty so 
dearly bought by our fathers, the future destiny of all our cherished insti- 
tutions, and, to a great extent, the present and future happiness of our 
selves and our children; and all this on the principles of the poor man’s- 
economy, merely because such experience and talent are cheap. 

A cloud of wickedness and the resulting evils continually hang over 
us, but we perceive not whence it comes; we appear to strive against it, 
but, as it were, cut off the blaze without putting out the fire, dip out the 
stream without stopping the fountain. When we feel the rod of oppress- 
ion, we war against it, when liberty is gone, we fight for it; we mourn 
over the growth of intemperance, weep over poverty, become excited over 
the meanness of tattlers and the lies of slanderers, get mad over the 
deceitfulness of evil speculators, and the lawlessness of politicians, yet 
seek no preventive, nor lay the ax to to the root of evil. Men may play 
the hypocrite, yet they cannot hide hypocrisy—they ultimately show what 
they are, and they are what they are educated to be. Character is a thing 
of development, and of exceedingly slow growth; and what that character 
is the life will show. ‘From the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” Tad the cow a lion’s teeth, she would not live on prey; had 
the gazelle a poisonous fang, it would not bite like a viper; nor does a 
man lie without lies in the heart. 

Now, we believe it is universally acknowledged that to train up chil- 
dren in ways of wisdom to pureue happiness where it can be found, is the 
most difficult task required of man, except that of self control; and still 
the multitude do not se2 the necessity of seeking talent for that purpose, 
and cannot, with any degree of clearness, see the difference between a 
good and a poor school. 

The following lines express truly a very common idea of teaching, as 
compared with other occupations: 


A ditcher ’s a ditcher, and a teacher ’s a teacher, 

The one is a worker, and the other a creature; 

If the ditch is digged, it ’s digged, and the water ’ll run through it, 
If the school is teached, it ’s teached, no matter how you do it. 


There is a great difference between an image hewn out with a common 
ax, and Powers’ most celebrated work, and that difference is easily 
seen; and there is no less difference between the poorest and the 
best school, but the common eye does not discover it. There is a wide 
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difference between britannia and platinum, imitation and pure gold, 
though it requires an experienced eye to see it; there is a wider difference 
between a good and a poor school, and more skill is required to perceive 
it. A plowman once picked up two beautiful stones; he was pleased with 
both for their brightness, and preserved them; but in them saw no special 
excellence, nor any difference. Years roll away. The farmer’s son, with 
a more discerning look, perceives, indistinctly, marks of wealth in one: 
they are passed to a learned chemist, and are pronounced, one a quartz, 
the other a diamond—the one not worth a dollar, the other not less than 
two hundred thousand. Thus, with the plowman’s indifference and 
blindness, do we pick up one teacher, and look upon our schools, and 
while riches, true riches, are even in our hands, we die poor. We regard 
quartz and diamonds both as almost equally worthless stones, and gener- 
ally seek quartz, because it is common and cheap, to occupy places that 
diamonds only can occupy with profit, As poor rough stones are the 
poorest things of earth, as it were, the lowest grade of earthly matter, so 
the fruits of a bad education fill up the lowest strata of Hades; and as 
diamonds are the richest gems of earth, so the fruits of a good and com- 
plete education fill the highest strata of Heaven. As Hades is beneath 
the earth, so are the stones of Hades beneath the stones of earth, and as 
Heaven is above the earth, so are the jewels of Heaven above the jewels 
of earth. Instead of exaggerating the differences between good and bad 
schools, a true anda false education, we have not, and cannot, reach them. 
The fruits of evil training are, envy, malice, hypocrisy, lying, thefts, 
adultery, murders, meanness, poverty, shame, debauchery, drunken- 
ness, insanity, madness, death, and a home mid terrors, and the 
blackness of darkness, where there is weeping, and wailing, and gnashing 
of teeth. Ah! says the sluggard, and the fool, these are all vain imagin- 
ations, and figures of speech, while, as it were, half the reality is before 
his eyes. Were I a brute, I would die with blinders on; were I a man, 
I would live with my eyes open. 

But, behold the fruits of true cultivation: kindness, love, charity, long 
suffering, perseverance, faith and good works, moral and intellectual 
greatness, riches and honor, hope, purity, life immortal, anda home mid 
pleasures forevermore, and joys that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard. 
But all this, in the balances of the materialist and worldly wise, will not 
weigh with gold and silver. A madman once went to a river's brink, fast- 
ened his own feet together, pounded his head furiously with a stone, and 
then threw himself into the deep flowing water. Being rescued, he said 
he designed to have struck harder, and to have left only life enough to 
destroy himself by falling into the water. With the same blind and dog- 
ged perseverance do we chase the life of the school: first fetter it with pov- 
erty, and then otherwise circumscribe its sphere of action, till it just 
knows enough to kill itself. 

We call a man a fool that buys wooden nutmegs for his own use, be- 
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cause they are cheap, and a man insane that destroys himself by putting 
out his eyes, that it may cost him nothing for the gratification of sight, 
or that cuts out his palate lest he pay something for appetite. 

It has been said that the teacher has no right to consider what will be 
for the good of the pupil, because men differ in regard to what good is; 
that he must only teach the letter according to the letter of the law. 
Many are the sympathizers with this notion, and the path of the common 
school teacher is so circumscribed, made so narrow, that it 1s very gener- 
ally thought that the fool need not err therein. 

To be Continued. 





ADDRESS BEFORE THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.* 
SUBJECT :—RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN COMMON SCHOOLS—METHOD OF IMPARTING IT. 


Wuatrver man knows, or whatever he becomes, mentally and morally 
is the result of education. All spiritual development arises, not from 
accretion, but from action. The physical, as the medium through which 
the spiritual receives its impressions and gives forth its expressions, by 
an appropriation of the elements of nature to itself, will enlarge its 
dimensions, and thereby increase its efficiency as an instrument in doing; 
but the “‘ power behind the throne’”’ that wields this accumulating mass 
of vitalized matter, grows only as it acts. Inactivity is the sure fore- 
runner of imbecilty; while doing, not only forestalls enervation, but also in- 
creases both the facility and the strength of action. All spiritual action 
m1y be classified into three grand divisions, to wit: reception, reflection 
and expression. With reception begins the process of education; a pro- 
cess that is to be continued while being lasts. | The infant mind is placed 
in parental hands as a delicate casket into which the smile of affection is 
to lodge the first of earths jewels. Slowly and with much pleasing toil 
is the lid gently lifted and the deposit made, when it shines out through 
the tiny features. The interested eye, the dimpled cheek are sure tokens 
that the first of life’s numerous lessons has been learned. 

Thus begun, the education of the child will never cease through the 
successive periods of youth, manhood and age, it will gain different stages 
of progression, death will not interrupt the process, and eternity will ever 
bring its lessons, new as the resources of infinitude will allow, to be 
garnered into the store-house of thought. Forever on during the flow of 
creation’s unnumbered phases and revolutions will advances be made, and 
no retreating wave will ever bear the immortal voyager back to the peace- 
ful moorings of home, where infancy was nourished into being. 

Education, to be perfect and accomplish its high and most noble mission, 
should have a right beginning, to be followed forever by a right continu- 





* Delivered by Rev. M. P. Kinney, of Racine, July 29th, 1859. 
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ance. It should have respect to the proper development of all the 
elements which God has incorporated into the framework of the soul. We 
must not, indeed, forget the physical of our natures, as it is “the house 
we live in’’; still the development of the physical is simply a means toan 
end: and that end is the building up of the spiritual into the likeness and 
approximate magnitude of God. The temporary of our being must be 
rendered subservient to to the good of that which is permanent and eter- 
nal. Hence, by common consent, we use the term education as having 
prime reference to the use of those means and appliances adapted to the 
promotion of spiritual growth. But here the common application of the 
term is too often made to exclude the more noble and excellent department 
of the soul, wherein lies the foundation of its character as to moral 
qualities, and which holds within itself the elements of joy and sorrow, 
of happiness and misery. As the crowning glory of the divine nature is, 
not that God knows and does, but that he is good and true, and loves 
these qualities with an unchangeable regard, so a similar excellence and 
regard in man is the culmination of humanity as represented in him. In 
this thought is contained the true idea, the sum and substance of all 
education. There are, indeed, many secondary ends; but these all, like 
confluent streams that unite to form the majestic river, should contribute 
as directly as possible to the moral elevation of humanity into an exact 
likeness to Divinity. As humanity wholly devoid of those excellencies 
that constitute the glory of God, is no humanity at all, according to the 
original and divine idea of man, so education that does not embrace the 
great truths and principles of true religion, is radically defective in its 
means and appliances for the proper devevelopment of man. Ifence, 
that our children may be educated rightfully, they must be educated 
religiously. 

By areligious education we do not mean the inculeation and recep- 
tion of those dogmas and systems of theology that distinguish the differ- 
ent sects or denominations into which religionists are divided, but of those 
more important truths that underlie those lines of demarkation, and that 
have prime reference to the duties and relations of man to man, and of 
man to God. These truths are world-wide, embracing all time, and 
extending through eternity. They are vital to genuine manhood, and 
without them humanity can never be brought up to the high sphere of its 
true nobility. These great and universal truths underlie all sectarianism 
as the vast continent underlies the rivers, lakes and mountain ranges that 
diversify its surface. It is the particular province of the church and of 
the parish school to inculcate their distinctive tenets; but it is the pro- 
vince of the public school, imbued with the spirit and genius of our 
government, and of our free institutions, to inculcate those broader and 
sublimer sentiments that come to us through the unfoldings and revolu- 
tions of nature, and that were anterior to the word of divine revelation; 
and that come to us in all their freshness from the divine operations. As- 
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suming, then, as the foundation of our future remarks, that our youth 
must be religiously educated in order that they may become the true 
exponents of humanity, as divinely conceived and originally made, and 
that it is the province of the public schools to afford the means and 
facilities for such education, we approach the eminently practical question, 
how shall the work be accomplished ? 

In the discussion of this question at the present time, we shall pass by 
the legislatures that frame our school laws, and superintendents, and 
school boards that execute them, and come directly to the teacher, whose 
skill must plan, and whose energies must execute the great work now 
under contemplation. 

It is presumed that every teacher possesses a good moral character ; 
for this is plainly the purport of the license that allows him to enter 
upon the duties of his high profession. Yet it cannot be reasonably sup- 
posed that all that is here implied is simply total abstinence from the 
commission of positive evils, a studions care to avoid conventional im- 
proprieties in speech and life ; but we are persuaded that the idea em- 
braces a recognition of the divine existence, individual relations to God, 
and the duties and obligations arising from such relations. True morality 
embraces these thoughts inits doctrines, and also the divine law of com- 
mandments in its practice. If it come short of these, it is defective, and, 
like Caesar’s mantle, shows an aperture where the body has been wounded. 
Having this morality, which is the original idea of religion, and would be 
the only and universal idea, were it not for the inherent defects of hu- 
manity, the teacher, possessed also of other suitable qualifications, is 
prepared for his noble work of teaching our youth. 

You, Mr. President, and others, may tell him how to teach reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the like, while it is my mission on this occasion 
to tell him how to impart religious instruction. 

As the youth are proverbially imitators of those who are older, and 
especially of those who are honored with the possession of authority over 
them, so example is ever teaching them lessons bearing its own charac- 
teristics, which they most readily learn, and whose impressions are most 
lasting. Hence the teacher of youth should be among his pupils as the 
embodiment and personification of all that is good and true, in thought, 
in feeling, and in action. It is not sufficient that he maintain an external 
show of religious deportment, which is as the dry husk that encloses the 
life-bearing kernel; a true religious sentiment should abide in his soul, 
a living, acting principle whose natural fruits shall extend outward, and 
adorn the life with unfeigned, genuine excellence. Then his presence in 
the school-room, and with his pupils, will be as the sun in its genial in- 
fluence upon nature. His example will tend to lead out and enlarge all 
that is good and beautiful in the young minds committéd to his training. 
Its impress upon them will be as that of the die upgfi the precious metal, 
rendering it valuable coin, and giving it desirable“currency in the associ- 
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ations of men. He who has failed to grasp the idea of a divine existence, 
one making and controlling the creation in all its departments of mind 
and of matter—who, himself, has no soul aspirations after the excellen- 
cies contained in that existence, and, therefore, seeks to gain for himself 
no higher ends than those that are earthly in their origin, nature and 
tendency, cannot lead his pupils up towards the high table-lands of a 
superior manhood. Indeed, whatever may be the attainment to which 
the pupil should be brought, the teacher must have been there before him, 
haying a practical knowledge of the way thither, and also in some degree 
of the treasures garnered there. 


To a correct religious life, should be added timely precepts, given with 
the same frequency, earnestness, and fidelity which should attend all our 
efforts at teaching the youthful mind. By “precepts”? we do not mean 
simply the authoritative command, conveyed by the stern and dictato- 
rial ‘thou shalt,”’ and ‘thou shalt not,’ but those oft-repeated and ever- 
varied moral lessons which the Bible, nature, and human associations are 
constantly bringing to the teacher’s open hand. 


The Bible is pre-eminently the book of God, and as such it belongs, by 
divine grant, to every human being,—to the youth no less than to the 
aged. It has an equal right to the school-room, with the air which that 
same God has made; and its truths are as necessary to the life and devel- 
opment of the soul, as is that atmosphere to the growth of the body. 
No school-day should be allowed to pass except some of its immortal 
truths are brought to the attention of the pupils. It should ever be at 
the teacher’s right hand, as the representative of God in the school-room; 
and it should speak daily to the minds of the tens of thousands who are 
so soon to be the self-moving springs that shall urge on the various enter- 
prises of earth towards the period of their completion. Let the teacher 
imtroduce the duties and exercises of the day by reading a portion of the 
sacred writings, following this reading by a prayer, if he have a heart to 
pray; and if he have not, he should be diligent to gain one, for it is with 
teaching as with every enterprise to which finite energies are given, 
“‘Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it.” 
The blessing of Him whose blessing is the sure spring to success, is of 
vital consequence here. If God must give the husbandman the harvest 
in gracious response to his protracted toil, how much more is the divine 
favor needed in the rearing and perfecting of immortal minds ? 


Thus are the youth early and continually impressed with the idea of 
their relations and responsibilities to God, as their creator; and this idea 
will have a powerful and abiding influence over them in their studies 
and general deportment. The school-room will exhibit a life and interest 
that can never be awakened by a toilsome discharge of naked duties. 
Humanity, whether it be represented by youth or age, cannot be itself, 
nor act under a cons@ousness of its relations to God, as well as to men, 
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for these relations are the natural issues of its constitution, as divinely 
arranged, and a disregard of them is a flagrant violation of the conditions 
of its being, which must be detrimental to its development. Diamonds 
may lie for ages beneath a mountain of rubbish, and be diamonds still, 
for God has perfected their nature by creative skill and power; but things 
and creatures of growth must enjoy the conditions necessary to such 
growth; otherwise they will appear deformed. And humanity must be 
developed with God, just as the plant must grow in the sunlight, that 
flowers and fruits may appear. 


Nature, as the issues of God, should be brought into the school-room 
daily. The snow-flake, the rain-drop, the leaf, plant, flower, fruit, what- 
ever objects the time and occasion may suggest, are all as so many texts, 
which the teacher may use in his religious discourse to his pupils; for 
they, as such issues, are eminently suggestive of the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of God. They remind us of the divine care and supervision, 
and show that the greatness of God extends downward to the minute of 
his creation, as well as upwards to the sublime and expressive. The 
insects, too, have their lessons, which the youthful mind can apprehend; 
and the boy whose cruel sport it may have been to impale them and to wit- 
ness their dying struggles, should be taught that the exercise of mercy is 
far sweeter and more desirable than the exercise of cruelty. Nature 
should never be divorced from her God. 


Thus, in conjunction with the daily lessons which the text-books afford, 
nature in its several departments will furnish additional means in the 
religious instruction of the youth. 


The occurrences that are constantly taking place in the associations of 
men, are also more or less prolific in lessons which may be impressed 
upon the minds of children. And the teacher alive to his noble profession 
will be supplied with weekly and daily journals that shall keep him 
thoroughly posted in the current news and literature of the passing day. 
These, freely communicated to his pupils, both in the class and as a 
school, will not only render their tasks more interesting, but they will 
also give occasion for much profitable moral teaching. By these means 
the skillful teacher can readily find opportunity to impart such instruction 
as will tend to the right development of the moral nature of his pupils. 
Yet, after all that can be said by way of general suggestions, the detail 
must rest with the chief actor in the premises. Skill and labor will 
accomplish the work, if attended by the blessing of propitious Heaven. 
And he who enters upon the profession of teaching must not expect that 
success will crown his labors unless they are wisely, earnestly and perse- 
veringly made. This, among the noblest professions, is no sinecure. 
Perplexities and difficulties will come unsought. Toil must be endured. 
Energies will waste away under the burden imposed upon them. Life 
itself may be sacrificed upon the altar of devotion. Still, the reward is 
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ample and compensating. It may not come in earthly goods, but con- 
science, men, and God will conspire to add to your blessings here, and 


crown your being with richer gifts hereafter. 





THE TEACHER’S VISION. 


Tue last scholar had gone, and silence once more reigned in the school- 
room. Weary and disheartened, the teacher leaned her head upon the 
desk, while the silent tears coursed down her cheeks. Impatient at the 
slow growth of the seeds she had attempted to scatter, and distrustful of 
her own fitness for the position she held, she yielded herself to murmurs 
and self-upbraidings. Busy memory dwelt not alone with the present, 
but, far down in the distant past, scenes were reviewed, actions scanned, 
and motives questioned, till her whole past life seemed arrayed before her. 
Around her stood all the children and youth she had ever taught, and 
while attempting to trace the history of each, and the bearing her teach- 
ing and influence had had, not only through the changes of the past, but 
also to penetrate into the unknown future, gradually the scene became 
confnsed and indistinct, and from the misty vapor that seemed to sur- 
round her there issued a fair, bright being, who thus addressed her: ‘1 
am thy guardian angel, the one appointed by thy Father and mine to 
watch over thee, protect, guide and encourage thee. Often thou thinkest 
thy burdens too heavy to be borne, forgetting that they are appointed by 
the great All-Wise, who cannot err; but lest thou shouldst yield to the 
whisperings of discontent, and thus unfit thyself for the faithful discharge 
of life’s duties that still await thee, I am permitted to tear aside the 
veil that hides the past and future from the present, and give thee a 
glimpse of things not lawful for mortals to know. Look! Behold the 
fruit of thy labors.’”’ As she gazed there stood before her a lad of tender 
years, whose perceptions seemed dull, and intellect beclouded, with a 
natural distaste for study and application. Through her long-continued 
patience, and kind encouragement, he was at last induced to apply him- 
self, till he finally stood before the world learned and great, a blessing to 
his race. 

Again she saw a youth whose early training and associations had been 
among the low and vile. For a few short weeks he was under her care, 
when, with faithful admonition and earnest entreaty, she had sought to 
warn him of the danger of his course, and point him to the “perfect 
way’’; but he had gone from her, and she had mourned for him as one 
that was lost to all that was good. Now she saw him encountering tempt- 
ation after temptation, with solicitations to evil from every source, all of 
which he met with the firm resolve in his heart, “I’ll heed the advice of 
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my teacher.’’ And as she continued to look, she saw him bravely con- 
quer every evil habit, till, passing on to man’s estate, he became himself 
a noted philanthropist, spending his time and substance for the good of 
his fellow beings. On his death-bed he exclaimed: ‘All that I am or 
have been I owe to my teacher.’ 

Again she looked, and far away in a bamboo hut on the banks of the 
Ganges, sat the wife of the missionary, teaching the alphabet to the 
native children gathered around her. ‘‘ What first led thee to think of 
devoting thy life to the heathen ?”’ inquired the spirit guide, approaching 
her. ‘The instructions received from my pious teacher,” was the reply. 
“ Are you satisfied, or would you look still farther?’ said the guide. 
Tears were again swiftly flowing, but they were tears of gratitude and 
thanksgiving. ‘No more will I murmur at my lot. I have been 


ungrateful. I am unworthy this high reward,” said the humbled teacher. 


As she turned to thank her guide, he disappeared; and while wondering 
at the strange things she had seen, she awoke. ‘The weary teacher had 
slept and dreamed; but there was comfort and encouragement in her 
dream: she could now continue her labors, inspired with Hope. 

Beruin, July 1859. F. 


THE USES AND ABUSES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR* 
BY REY. J. W. PRATT, A. M., PROF. ENG. LIT. UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, 


Ir is a notorious fact that while English Grammar is taught in all our 
schools, very few of the pupils who receive the instruction attain any 
degree of proficiency in speaking or writing our language with accuracy. 

It is also undeniable that the very first definition they learn, is, 
“English Grammar is the art of speaking and writing the English lan- 
guage with propricty.” Ifthe preceding statement is true, and the 
definition is correct, it is evident that, although the pupils in our schools 
spend years in learning something, they never learn English Grammar. 

This being universally conceded, the inquiry is naturally suggested, 
why is it that while every other art may be acquired by means of certain 
methods of instruction, the art of speaking our vernacular cannot be 
imparted by means of the appliances ordinarily used in our common 
schools? It is certainly an anomaly that the very methods which for a 
long period have been considered the proper methods for teaching an art, 
should have invariably failed to accomplish the very results for which they 
have been assiduously pursued. 

Some teachers, finding, by sad experience, that the text-books in com- 
mon use fail to impart a practical knowledge of the art, assume that the 





* Read before the Alabama Educational Association, third meeting. 
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fault must lie in the books, and forthwith set about making books for 


themselves. After much labor and much compilation they produce a | 


work which they fondly hope has met every practical difficulty, and is to 
supersede all the rest. But, alas! when tested, the invariable result is 
experienced ; while the book is good enough, and embodies all the prin- 
ciples of its predecessors, and perhaps something more, derived from their 
more extended research, the scholars will not learn to apply the princi- 
ples, pertinaciously persist in solecisms,and wantonly luxuriate in the gross- 
est violations of the plainest grammatical laws. Another practical teach- 
er, finding that the grammars commonly used agree in all the fundamental 
doctrines, and differ only in insignificant details, and having satisfied 
himself that they are all alike practically impotent to impart skill in 
English speech, fancies that the difficulty lies in the nomenclature, and in 
the number of the details; and he hopes to find a remedy in a thorough 
simplification of all the doctrines, and a reduction of all the principles of 
the language to a few general rules which shall be easily mastered. 

It was with this plea that Mr. I. J. Morris, a citizen of this State, 
prepared a little work not larger than the Westminster Catechism, in 
which the whole art was to be taught in sixteen lessons. He attacked 
what he called “‘ the old systems,’’ remorselessly; and, in order to make 
good his pretensions, he was compelled to attack the very fundamentals 
of general grammar, and to dispense with any discriminating analysis of 
the parts of speech. 

When, however, the second edition of this work appeared, the little 
pamphlet had grown into a stereotyped book, fully as large as any of 
those which he had made the object of attack. ‘Thus his system which 
had been made philosophically absurd for the sake of brevity, became in 
process of time, fully as cumbrous as the old systems; and, like them, it 
has shared the common fate. 

If there were no other argument for the doctrine of total depravity, the 
teacher of English Grammar finds enough to demonstrate it to his own 
mind in the perverse habits of his pupils, who, “while they know the 
right, do yet the wrong pursue.” And his sad experience is revealed in 
that desparing interrogatory annually propounded to us from all quarters 
of the State, “(in English Grammar, who will show us any good ?”’ 

It would be presumptuous in me to undertake to give a satisfactory 
answer to this question, but having been called upon to express my views 
upon this important subject, and to designate such text-books as I deem 
best for use in our schools, the Association will pardon me if I dwell at 
some length upon the principles that would guide me in the selection of a 
text-book in grammar. 

In pursuing the subject, I propose, 

1. To define Grammar. 

2. To discuss the ends which the study of English Grammar proposes 
to accomplish. 
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3. To discuss the true methods by which these ends may be accom- 
plished. 

4, To make a few remarks upon the text-books which have been sent 
to me for examination. 

1, What is Grammar? 

“In its widest signification, Grammar is the doctrine of words and 
sentences. It is the science which unfolds the laws by which the various 
forms of thought appear in language; by which logical ideas and concep- 
tions, in themselves and in their relations, embody themselves in words, 
and logical judgments in sentences.” 

Thus the sphere of Grammar is limited to the sentence and the words 
which compose it. Its domain is bounded at one extremity by a capital 
letter, at the other by a period. It has nothing to do with the graces of 
composition, or with the arrangement of consecutive sentences. These 
belong to the province of rhetorie. The sentence, and the sentence only, 
is its legitimate empire. In every discourse, Grammar has numerous 
principalities, all separated from cach other, in which it establishes an 
independent authority, while rhetoric presides over all together. Gram- 
mar rules the parts as parts; rhetoric, the whole as a whole. 

English Grammar is the doctrine of English words and sentences. It 
is a species, of which general Grammar is the genus. It is an exhibition 
of the laws of general Grammar, as they have been modified in their 
adaptation to a particular language. In its true character it is not an art, 
but a science—a particular phase of the science of universal Grammar, 
working out its laws in the English language. It is a scientific embodi- 
ment of the usages of the English language. It is a scientific embodiment 
of the usages of the English language, and a systematic exhibition of the 
laws which govern us in our attempts to write or speak that language. 
Thus far the authors of English Grammars are right, but when they go 
on to say, as is said in the first Grammar which I open at random, “A 
knowledge of English Grammar enables us to read, write, and speak the 
English language correctly,” I deny the assertion, and appeal to experi- 
ence and observation. 

I appeal to your experience as teachers to know whether you invariably 
speak the language correctly, even in your school-rooms; to your observ- 
ation, to know whether your best scholars do not violate the rules of 
Grammar even while they repeat them; whether they do not in the 
ordinary recitations on other subjects, and in the sports of the play-ground, 
habitually outrage those grammatical laws which they know by heart and 
thoroughly understand; whether, in short, your whole observation would 
not lead you to conclude that a knowledge of English Grammar enables 
us to read, write, and speak the English language most barbarously. 
This leads me to the second point I proposed for consideration. 

2. The ends which you propose to accomplish by teaching English 
Grammar in our common schools. 
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You will all agree that you teach English Grammar in your schools in 
order to train your pupils to accuracy in the use of their vernacular, 
Allow me to ask, with how many of your pupils have you succeeded in 
this aim? If I am to judge from my limited experience in the intercourse 
I have have had with those pupils, I should say, with about one in every 
fifty. Do not misunderstand me. In examining them after they leave 
your schools, I find many among them who give good evidence of faithful 
drilling in the principles of the science; many who can recite all the 
rules of syntax by their numbers, and in their proper order; many who 
can resolve a sentence into its grammatical elements; but scarcely one in 
a hundred who speaks and writes correctly. And yet, If I mistake not, 
the avowed object of the study is to gain this end, and this end only. 

Now in the practical business of life, when a means, which has been 
frequently tried, uniformly fails to secure the end in view, we are apt to 
abandon it as unworthy of further experiment. Not so with us in the 
teaching of our language- We persist in telling our pupils, and in per- 
suading ourselves, that the study of English Grammar is a means of 
learning to speak and write good English; and we go on from year to 
year in the same old track, hoping that one day the falsehood may become 
atruth. But with the experience of all the land to bear me out, | 
unhesitatingly deny the dogma. And now I go further, and assert that 
this is not the legitimate end to be sought in the study of the grammar of 
our language. 

The numerous failures we have experienced ought to convince us that 
we are teaching grammar with a wrong aim; or, if the aim we have is one 
worthy of pursuit, that we are seeking it by the wrong methods. I shall 
show in another part of this essay what is the legitimate design of the 
study of English Grammar. but at this point of the discussion I shall 
content myself with the simple assertion that English Grammar cannot 
teach, and is not adapted to teach, the art of speaking and writing the 
English language to children. I, therefore, hold that the universality of 
our failure in teaching this art is to be ascribed to the fact that we have 
not adapted the means to the end. I am prepared for the surprise which 
such an announcement is calculated to produce: and I almost fear that 
such apparent radicalism will exclude me from your sympathies. But, 
like the old Greek, I would say, ‘‘strike, but hear me.’’ And this leads 
me to the third point I propose to examine. 


To be Continued. 





Cnariess.—Miss Charless, daughter of the lately murdered Joseph 
Charless, of St. Louis, has given $20,000 to endow the Professorship of 
Physical Science in Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. Her father had 
expressed special interest in that object. 
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REPORT 


OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION APPOINT#D TO PROCURE 
A RVISION OF THE SCHOOL LAW—READ BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION, AT MADISON, 
JULY 29, 1859, IN BEHALF OF THE COMMITTEE, BY REV. J.B. PRADT. 


THE committee appointed to lay before the Legislature those modifica- 
tions of our school system which were approved by the Assocociation at 
its last meeting, and to procure, if practicable, their enactment into a 
law, respectfully report that their efforts have been attended with but 
partial success. 


A BILL OFFERED TO THE LEGISLATURE. 


After much consultation and correspondence with other members of 
the committee, and with many intelligent friends of education within and 
without the State, the chairman drew up a bill for a School Law, embody- 
ing in detail the modified system submitted by a former committee, and 
adopted by the Association. The bill was further discussed and amended 
in a meeting of the committee in Madison, in February last; likewise, in 
a joint meeting of the committee and several members of the committee 
of the Assembly on Education. Your committee were fortunate in the 
circumstance that one of their number was also chairman of the commit- 
tee of the Assembly on Education. Through his offices, the bill was 
twice read, referred to the appropriate committee, and 500 copies ordered 
printed. It was not, however returned to the Assembly, and there- 
fore not finally passed upon.* 

The subject has, nevertheless, been brought fairly before the Legis- 
lature; and the discussion there given to the matter, and the circulation 
of copies of the bill in question in various parts of the State, together 
with previous discussion in the Association‘ and in the Journal of Edu- 
cation, have contributed, it may be hoped, to prepare the way for favor- 
able legislation at a future time. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


Another step gained, is presented in the fact that the Legislature 
itself, before adjournment, appointed a committee to revise the School 
Law; and the importance of this appointment will be appreciated when 
it is remembered that the committee embraces a gentleman so eminently 
qualified, by his past labors and experience, to direct the revision, as its 
chairman.t In view of this feature of the appointment, it can scarcely 











* Tt should, perhaps, here be mentioned, that the friends of the bill, in the Com- 
mittee, were satisfied that it could not pass, and, therefore, forbore to press it. 


¢ Hon. Henry BarnarD, Chancellor of the University of Wisconsin. 
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be regretted that the needed legislation still remains to be effected; and the 
Association may congratulate itself that its efforts have been so far suc- 
cessful as to bring about this auspicious preliminary to legislative action. 

But, by this appointment of the Legislature, the labors of your com- 
mittee seem, in some sense. to be terminated. Were they, or any similar 
committee, to communicate again to the Legislature the views and wishes 
of the Association in'the premises, they would naturally meet with the 
reply, that the Legislature already have the matter in hand, and are 
awaiting the report of a competent committee. Believing, however, that 
those changes in our school system which have been submitted to the 
Legislature, are of vital importance to the welfare of our schools, it may 
be proper to advert to them again briefly before closing this report. 


REVIEW OF THE BILL OFFERED BY THE COMMITTEE. 


Without disturbing the name, or extinguishing the individuality of the 
School District, the bill drawn up by Mr. Pickett provides for the consol- 
idation of the interests of the several districts in a town, in such a man- 
ner as to insure far greater efficiency and uniformity in the schools than 
obtained at present. The advantages of the Union, or Town District, 
under one board of officers, with a proper gradation of the schools, and 
provision for central High Schools, over the old New-England and New- 
York system of a multitude of isolated independent schools, without 
gradation, harmony, or sympathy, are too palpable, and too generally 
acknowledged, by all intelligent persons, to need argument or explanation 
here. It is natural indeed—or perhaps we may say it is a dictate of nat- 
ural selfishness—to feel an especial interest, only in the school in one’s own 
neighborhood, or which one’s own children attend. Without entirely 
overlooking this fact, the plan of Union Districts, which is proposed, 
would lead each local district, or school neighborhood to “look on things 
of others,’’ as well as its own; while a Town Board, consisting of one 
member from each local district, would secure a representation of each 
part of the Union District. Under such a system, the several schools of 
the town, grouped around the central High School, would become a mat- 
ter of common interest to all parts of the town. It is true that a School 
Board composed in this way, would sometimes be inconveniently large; 
but with a majority of the Board for a quorum, which would naturally 
embrace the most efficient members, and usually transact business, the 
objection would be found merely theoretical. On the other hand, the 
numerous and obvious advantages of the Union District, and single board, 
recommend the plan to early adoption. It combines the advantages of 
the local school committee, known in New-England and New-York, and 
the consolidated town board, as adopted in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other 
states. ‘This feature of the plan is not its least recommendation. In 
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the re-action of public sentiment towards the adoption of the Town 
School organization, now seen in those States where it was not originally 
adopted, there is danger that the re-action may be too radical. The 
inefficiency of the Single District system has arisen, not from any evil 
inherent in that system, but froma want of united action among the 
districts of a town. On the other hand, the local district has its advan- 
tages, not the least of which is, its influence in nursing the great American 
sentiment of independence and freedom; and it is unwise to do aught 
that shall tend to diminish individuality, whether personal or local, 
unless we wish to encourage that centralization of power, which leads to 
despotism. 


SCHOOL TAXES. 


The proper and satisfactory management of the financial features of 
our school system, is, of course, peculiarly important. It will be observed 
that the 15th section of the bill provides that three Tax-Men, elected 
from each district, shall determine, in an annual joint meeting with the 
Town Board, the amount of tax to be levied upon the property of the 
town for school purposes. This measure, while it equalizes the pecuniary 
support of the schools of the town, also secures a proper representation 
of all parts of the town, in determining the tax. This, it is believed, 
avoids happily the objection, on the one hand, of separate, unequal, and 
often insufficient taxation, in each local district, and that of attempting 
to determine the matter in a general town meeting, or leaving it to the 
decision of a small committee, who often fail to give satisfaction. It 
will also be observed that each Board of Supervisors, each Board of 
Village Trustees, and each City Council is constituted a Board of Con- 
trollers, to audit the accounts of the School Board, to allow the amount 
necessary to defray their expenses, and to compensate the Town Inspector: 
and likewise to assess, and to cause to be collected, the annual tax for 
school purposes, and such building taxes as may from time to time be 
determined upon. This, also, is believed to be a happy adjustment of 
the matter involved. 


MORAL, HYGIENIC, AND POLITICAL INSTRUCTION PROVIDED FOR. 


Time does not allow of the extended discussion of all the topics em- 
bracedinthe bill. It will be observed, however, that among other features, 
it provides for instruction, not only in the mere scholastic branches ordi- 
narily taught in common schools, but in morality and good behavior, 
physiology and hygiene, and in the history and constitution of the United 
States, and of Wisconsin. It cannot be doubted that this is a wise 
addition to the specific requirements of the law, because mere mental 
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training and development, without the subjugation and elevation of the 
child’s moral nature, is fraught with danger; and because neither mental 
nor moral development can be properly secured where there is ignorance 
or disregard of the laws of health. And that the future American citizen 
needs some knowledge of his country’s history and institutions, to qualify 
him to discharge his duties and maintain his rights, as a citizen, is so 
obvious as to excite wonder that so little attention has generally been 
given to the matter in our systems of public instruction. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT, AND COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


As a county is a political division intermediate between the town and 
the state, and as the office of County Superintendent is one confessedly 
necessary as a link between the Town School Officers, and the State Su- 
perintendent, so, in like manner, a County Board of Education, will be 
found highly useful to form the proper gradation from the town to the 
state board. For this the bill provides. This board being made up of 
the corps of Town Inspectors, the County Superintendent being ex officio 
Secretary, the annual meeting of such a board, during the session of the 
autumnal Teachers’ Institute, as provided in the bill, would exert a most 
happy and important influence upon the schools in the several towns rep- 
resented by them. Moreover, the attendance upon these gatherings 
would not be limited to school officers and teachers; at least, it may be 
hoped that the time will come when an Educational County Fair will be 
deemed quite as attractive as one devoted to the interests of Agriculture; 
and when the production of mammoth squashes and enormous pigs will 
not be deemed the only achievements of human genius deserving encour- 
agement. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


In regard to the remaining feature of the bill, which provides for a 
State Board of Education, consisting of the corps of County Superin- 
tendents, and the more important educational officers of the State, the 
objection has been urged, that a board thus constituted would be too large 
and unwieldy for efficient action. It is to be remembered, however, that 
not only isa new and improved system to be inaugurated, but that the 
drill and tactics of that system, so to speak, are every where to be taught 
and enforced; and there is needed a corps of school officers who shall be 
able to accomplish this by constant, pervading, intelligent and harmonious 
effort. But in order that this work may be thus effective and harmonious, 
it must proceed from the concerted action of those who are to perform it. 
All this is provided for in the bill before us, by proposing to create a 
corps of County Superintendents, and by making them, in conjunction 
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with the Chancellor of the University, the State Superintendent, and the 
principal of the Normal School, (when we have one,) a State Board of 
Education. 

Those arguments which go to recommend a small central State Board, 
as in Massachusetts and elsewhere, have been weighed by the committee, 
and are deemed inapplicable here. Such a Board may be very effective, 
and perhaps entirely sufficient in Massachusetts; but Massachusetts is 
not Wisconsin. In the former State there isa strong and enlightened 
educational’ sentiment, the growth of two centuries, which nourishes and 
sustains the schools. Here, on the contrary, that sentiment is yet, in a 
great degree, to be created, and then to be elevated and moulded. This 
cannot be done effectually by a small central Board of Education, located 
at the Capital; for as such a board evidently cannot administer the local 
affairs of the schools, (and hence have been created the local officers which 
we already have, ) so their influence cannot effectually reach and arouse 
each school neighborhood. By requiring this service, however, of that 
corps of local guardians of schools, and administrators of the school 
system proposed to be called into existence, in the capacity of County 
Superintendents, we bring to bear upon the work an effective and suitable 
agency. 

It may here be observed that this office should be filled by men of 
superior educational talent, and considerable educational experience; and 
that to secure this, there should be attached to the office a respectable 
salary. Now, it is obvious that if such a corps of officers were also con- 
stituted a State Board of Education, and required to meet annually for 
consultation in regard to the interests committed to their charge, the most 
important benefits would result. 


But here we are met with the objection of the expense necessary to 
pay the salaries of these officers, and to defray the cost of this annual 
Educational Assembly. But to this stale and short-sighted objection, it 
may simply be replied, that every dollar wisely expended in the moral 
and intellectual elevation of the people, is twice saved, in the prevention 
of crime, 1n the increase of productive skill and power, and the diminu- 
tion of pauperism and waste. As to the other part of the objection, it 
would be no more formidable nor expensive for this body to meet, than it 
it is for political or ecclesiastical bodies. 

But it may assumed, without further argument, that common schools 
everywhere need such a class of officers, and especially in a new State 
like ours, where there is, of course, no superabundance of persons of 
learning and leisure, and where there can scarcely be found, in one town- 
ship out of four, men properly qualified to examine and license teachers 
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and to look after the interests of an enlightened system of education. It 
is obvious, moreover, that such a body of officers would be, de facto, a 
Board of Education for the State, whether so designated in law, or not; 
and that they should therefore be clothed with appropriate powers, as a 
body, in regard tothe general interests of the common schools. The 
very great benefits of the office of County Superintendent, in itself, are 
well known, and freely admitted, where the office has been estsblished; 
the benefits resulting from the mutual counsels and united action of such 
officers, are equally apparent to those who have had opportunities of 
observation. The Legislature, then, can confer no boon upon the schools 
so immediately and widely beneficial, as to create this corps of educa- 
tional officers, clothe them with appropriate powers, pay them a liberal 
salary, require of them faithful labor in the schools, teachers’ institutes, 
and with the public, and then call them together, under the direction 
of the highest educational officers of the State, in an annual deliberative, 
and, in some sense, legislative assembly, as the crowning work of the year 
—as the era both of harvest for the past, and seed-time for thef uture. 


ACKNOWLEDGED NECESSITY OF REFORM. 

Such, then, are the features of the revised system submitted by your 
committee to the Legislature. Some of them, at least, have been ac- 
knowledged as essential to the proper efficiency of any school system. 
The first Superintendent of Public Instruction in this State, Mr. Root, 
pointed out, ten years ago, the importance of the union of neighboring 
districts for high school purposes, with the necessrry accompaniment of 
a proper gradation of the local schools. Mr. Root also insisted upon the 
necessity of clothing the Board of Regents of the University, or “some 
other body,”’ in conjunction with the State Superintendent, with power 
to establish uniform courses of study, and to secure a better training, and 
more effectual examination of teachers, than could be expected under the 
then recently enacted school law. He therefore urged upon the Legisla- 
ture the importance of Teachers’ Institutes, and Normal Schools. Mr. 
Root’s successors in office have continued to recommend those or similar 
improvements, including also a more effectual supervision of the schools, 
by county Superintendents, or otherwise. The last report from the De- 
partment specially urges the necessity of town organizations and officers, 
a county superintendency, and a state board of education. Numerous 
and important authorities are quoted by Mr. Draper, upon these and 
other topics. Time does not allow of their reproduction in this connec- 
tion, but the thanks of the friends of education are due for the collection 
of educational matter here presented, and the document, scattered as it 
has been through the State, will aid materially, it may be hoped, in bring- 
jDs about the needed changes in our school system. 


’ 
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That so little attention has hitherto been given to this subject by the 
Legislature is not, indeed, a promising augury for the future; and it is 
certainly not to the credit of our State that her younger sister on the 
west has already taken steps, in advance of her, in the matter of school 
improvement. But, as the Legislature has at last taken the matter in 
hand, we may hope for some decisive action, in time. 

Before closing this report, your committee deem it due to the Associ- 
ation to advert a little further to the incipient action of the Legislature 
last winter. As has been remarked, the lower house, after the consider- 
ation and reference of the bill submitted to them, finally appointed a 
committee of their own, on the revision of the school law. They were 
fortunate, indeed, in being able to name as chairman of their committee, 
a gentleman whose name stands inscribed upon the page of educational 
history as the renovator of common schools of one state of our Union, 
and their creator in another. It was also, of course, fitting that the 
official head of the common school system should be added to the commit- 
tec; and the third gentleman named is well known as the efficient and 
accomplished principal of one of our best seminaries of learning. It is 
noticeable, however, that they did not name any person engaged as a 
practical teacher in the common schools of the state. Should Congress 
appoint a committee to revise the naval system of the Union, and fail to 
place upon it any practical naval officers, the omission would be thought 
strange, although ample experience and ability were otherwise secured. 
An examination of the history of school improvement in other states, 
would show that it has in a large degree been brought about by the efforts 
of teachers themselves. Ifin the whole corps of the public school teachers 
of this state, there was not one competent, in the judgment of the last 
Assembly, to offer advice in regard to the wants and defects of the public 
schools, then, truly, the profession must be in a deplorable condition. 


It will be noticed, also, by the Association, that the Assembly omitted 
to place upon their committee the gentleman who has for three years past 
been chairman of committees of this body charged with the duty of con- 
sidering the improvements needed in our school system, and who drew up 
the bill submitted to the Legislature last winter. Whether the Assembly 
acted in this matter with courtesy and justice towards the Association, 
and towards the gentleman himself, the Association will judge. The 
omission may be attributed, perhaps, principally to that indifference so 
often seen in legislative bodies in regard to the interests of education, 
while absorbed by the more exciting topics of general or local politics. 


Your committee do not know that they need to say more. Having, as 
far as practicable, discharged the duties assigned to them, they leave the 
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question of the further prosecution of the effort to procure a reform of 
our school system to the wisdom of the Association. Very much, of 
course, is to be expected from the committee now charged with the matter 
by the Legislature itself. How far the next Legislature will be disposed 
to carry out their recommendations, or take any decisive action, remains 
to be seen. By the active and earnest co-operation of teachers, school 
officers and the friends of education, through the State, with Mr. Barnard 
during the ensuing autumn, in his proposed efforts to canvass the state, 
and to hold Teachers’ Institutes, very much can be done to arouse public 
sentiment to a proper appreciation of the necessity of more efficiency in 

‘ our school system; and this will lead, ultimately, if not immediately, to 
the required legislation. 





HORACE MANN. 
A BLOGRAPHIOAL SKETCH. 


Mr. Mann was born May 4, 1796, in Franklin, a small town in Norfolk 
County, Massachusetts, memorable as the place of the protracted ministry 
of the Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, a strenuous asserter of the form of 
Calvinism known as the Hopkinsian system. Tis early years were passed 
under the influences of this stringent faith, the tendency of which, in 
his mind, was to produce dark and despairing views of human life, and 
of the universe; and it was not until a comparatively late period, during 
the ripened experience of manhood, that he adopted the more liberal 
religious principles, of which he became the fervent and effectual advocate. 
He was graduated at Brown University, during the Presidency of the 
Rey. Dr. Messer, to a daughter of whom he was afterwards married. 
The early death of this lady was a source of exquisite grief, and tended 
to confirm the habits of gloom and seclusion to which he was inclined, 
less, probably, by natural constitution than by theological asso- 
ciations. For many years he exhibited an aversion to general society, and 
an unwillingness to mingle in public affairs, although he could not conceal 
from his circle of intimate friends, the richness and depth of his affections, 
his nobleness and purity of nature, and the rare endowments of his 
intellect. Having devoted himself to the legal profession, he commenced 
practice in Dedham, where he soon won honorable distinction, no less by 
his personal character, than by his professional learning and acuteness. 
He subsequently removed to Boston, where he left a large and lucrative 
practice for the office of Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
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tion. He brought to this responsible post the qualities which admirably 
fitted him for the discharge of its duties. His professional life had given 
him great knowledge of affairs; he had exchanged the love of retirement 
for the throng of the forum; his religious doubts had given place to a 
cheerful and confiding faith; he was inspired with an ardent love of 
humanity, a passion for social improvement, and an exalted faith in the 
destiny of man. He entered upon his work with the zeal of an apostle, 
the devotion of a martyr, though without the bitterness of a fanatic. 
With the tenderness of a woman he combined the courage of a hero. 
With a nature adorned with every refined and generous sentiment, he 
never shrunk from the contests in which the victories of truth are won. 
His words were battles, and the sophist and time server learned to dread 
the force of his blows. During his term of service as Secretary of the 
Board of Education, he was engaged in frequent controversies with the 
enemies of progress. He was the subject of attacks from those who were 
disturbed by his innovations; but they found little comfort in their posi- 
tion as his antagonists. His self posession was perfect, though fired by 
indignant passion; his logic was compact and brilliant, as a suit of shining 
armor; but his reasoning never failed to be pointed by lightning-like 
sarcasm. His report as Secretary of the Board of Education gave a new 
impulse to the cause of popular instruction in Massachusetts, and soon 
attained the rank of a standard authority on the subject throughout the 
the country, and among the most enlightened classes of Enrope. 


Meantime a singularly happy marriage with a daughter of Dr. N. 
Peabody, of Boston, and sister of Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne, had removed 
the cloud which previously hung over his path from the time of his early 
bereavement. 


In 1836 he became a member of the Senate of Massachusetts from 
Boston, and in 1847 he was elected to Congress from the 3d District of 
Massachusetts, which chose him to occupy the seat just before filled by 
John Quincy Adams. Of that eminent champion of Freedom, Mr. Mann 
was no unworthy successor. Nota frequent speaker in the House, he 
never spoke in vain; assiduous in labor, he was always present, and never 
failed to vote on the right side. There, as elsewhere, he was constantly 
governed by the idea of duty. Every one knew that no low consider- 
ations could influence him, and thus he commanded the respect of all 
parties. He left Congress to take charge of Antioch College as its Pres- 
ident, drawn to that sphere of action by his sympathy with the Christian 
body by which the College was founded, and by the hope of realizing 
there a larger theory of education than had before been put in practice. 
Ilis views in this respect he has hardly been able to carry out, as the 
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College has been involved in pecuniary difficulties ever since he became its 
President. For success in that office he was qualified by mingled kind- 
ness and justice of character. In his death one of the purest, best, and 
ablest men of the country has passed away.— New-York Tribune. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Tue First Term of the Academic year, 1859-60, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, located in Madison, will commence on the third Wednesday, (the 2Ist,) of 
September, 1859, and continue thirteen weeks. 

Admission.—Candidates for admission to any department, or school of the Uni- 
versity, will be examined on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 20th and 21st of Sep- 
tember, and, if furnished with proper testimonials of good moral character, will 
be admitted to such classes as they may be found qualified by age and attainments 
to enter. 

Schools or Departments.—Students will be distributed according to their age 
and attainments, and the objects in connecting themselves with the University, in 
the classes of the following departments, or schools, ; 

1. Preparatory Department.—The studies will be those of a first class Public 
High School, or Academy, and will constitute a suitable preparation for the Nor- 
mal, Collegiate, or Scientific Course of the University. 

2. Normal Department.—Special instruction in the history and principles of 
education, and the classification, teaching and discipline of schoo's, will be given 
by the Chancellor of the Univesity. 

3. Collegiate Department.—The course of instruction is substantially that of the 
best Colleges in the United States, for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, which 
will be open to any student in regular standing, for one or more terms; but those 
students only will be recommended to the Regents for the diploma, who shall 
have completed the course to the satisfaction of the Professor of each study, and 
after a public examination conducted by the Faculty and a committee of the 
Board of Regents. 

4, Scientific Department.—The course of instruction, embracing the applications 
of Science to Agriculture, Architecture, Mining, Surveying, Engineering, etc., will 
extend through two or more years, but the classes in each branch will be open to 
students who shall be found qualified to enter the same, for one or more terms, 
and certificates of attendance and proficiency will be given accordingly, while the 
degree of Bachelor of Science will be granted only to those who complete the 
prescribed course. 

5. Commercial Departmeut.—A thorough, practical course of instruction in Pen- 
manship, Accounting, Book-keeping, Commercial Law, the Customs of Merchants, 
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etc., is given to students, whether connected with other departments or not, at 
their option, and at separate charge for tuition, for any number of terms. 

Expenses.—The charge for tuition in either the Preparatory, Normal, Collegiate 
or Scientific Departments is $4; for room in University, $3, and for fuel $3 a 
term, payable in advance, and no remittance will be made, in case of leaving be- 
fore the close of the term. 

Residence, Board, etc.—Residence and board in the University under ,certain 
restrictions and conditions, can be secured by an early application to the Locating 
Officer. 

1. No student will be allowed to oecupy a room until his bills for the term are 
settled. 

2. Students in the regular University classes, in previous occupancy, will be 
allowed to retain their rooms, if on the ground at the opening of the term. 

3. Students from abroad admitted to the University classes, and intending to 
complete a collegiate or scientific course, will be permitted first to draw by lct for 
the vacant rooms. 

4. Rooms are furnished at the expense of the students, who should bring their 
own bedding, towels, etc; other furniture can be obtained here, second-hand, or 
new, at moderate prices 

5. Board can be obtained in the University with the families of the Professors 
at $2 per week, payable for the term in advance. Washing can be had for 50 to 
75 cents per dozen. 

Students, not accommmodated in the University, and not residing with their 
parents in Madiscn, will lodge and board in town, under such regulations as the 
Faculty may prescribe. 

Young pupils not prepared to enter either of the regular University courses, 
will board in private families, and parents and guardians are particularly requested 
to make suitable arrangements in this regard, as no supervision on the part of the 
Faculty can form an adequate substitute for the regular habits of the family, 

Mapison, July 28, 1859. HENRY BARNARD, Chancellor. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES FOR 1859. 


We refer our readers to the circular of Chancellor Barnard, in our last issue, 
and recommend immediate attention to the matters therein presented, on the part 
of those wishing institutes in their locality during the autumn. That they are a, 
most important agency in promoting the welfare of our schools, through the in- 
struction of teachers, all must acknowledge, and under Mr. Barnards’s supervis- 
ion, assisted by those whom he shall invite to take a part in the work, they will 
undoubtedly, do a great deal ia concentrating the efforts of all friends of educa- 
tion on one plan, or scheme of improvement and reform in our school system, and 
methods of teaching.—Epb. JoURNAL. 
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Gditorial Miscellany. 





WE give up a large portion of this number to the addresses and reports read 
at the late meeting of the State Teacher’s Association, and commend them to our 
readers as well worth acareful perusal. The matter of Religious Instruction in 
Schools, which is the subject of Mr. Kinney’s lecture, and which colors and per- 
vades the President’s address, is engaging the earnest attention, and serious 
thought of our besteducators. Differing, as they do, in respect to the amount of 
instruction, and the manner in which it should be given, there is a unanimity of 
feeling and conviction that something more than is now received is needed, to 
secure the best and highest culture, to make moral, industrious, law-abiding citi- 
zens of the four millions of children in our public schools. 

Mr. Pradt’s report on the revision of the School Law presents clearly, though 
briefly, the most important points of the bill prepared by the chairman of the 
committee, with cogent reasons for the proposed changes in our school system. 
In connection with the report, we refer our readers to the first article in our last 
issue, which shows conclusively, we think, the superiority of the county over the 
township system of superintendency. The other essays and addresses, so far as 
received, will be given in the October number. 


NatioNaL TeacHers’ ASSOCIATION.—This body assembled the tenth of 
last month, at the city of Washington, D. C.,in the great hall of the Smithso- 
nian Institute, and was called to order by the President, Andrew J. Rickoff, Esq., 
of Cincinnati, at 94 A.M. Welcoming addresses were made by Mayor Berrett, 
and S. York Atlee, President of the Board of Trustees, which were responded to 
by Mr. Rickoff, who then read his opening address, which treated ot educational 
statistics, systems, etc, and contained many valuable suggestions. After the ap- 
pointment of the usual committees, and the transaction of some routine business, 
Prof. Daniel Read of the Wisconsin University, delivered an address upon the 
study of Civil Polity as a part of the course of instruction in our common schools, 
and at its close, in some very appropriate remarks, announced the death of Hor- 
ace Mann, the great apostle of education, and moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to report resolutions in reference to this sad event, for the consideration 
of the association; motion was adopted, and the association adjourned to 8 o’clock 
P.M. In the evening, after the consideration and adoption of the resoiutions in 
reference to the decease of Horace Mann, Mr. Elbridge Smith, of Norwich, Conn. 
delivered an address upon the place Christianity should occupy in American edu- 
cation. 

The Thursday morning session was occupied in the election of officers, reports 
of committees, the delivery of an address by Dr. J. N.;McJilton, of Baltimore, on 
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“The errors in the agencies through which mankind pass in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge,” and the presentation of a paper by Mr, H. L. Stuart, of New-York, on 
“Practic 1] Education,” embracing a series of questions in reference to the giving 
of specific instruction in agriculture, household management, domestic economy, 
dietetics, mechanics, gymnastics, music, book keeping, architecture, civil govern- 
ment, and political economy, in our common schools. 

At 2 o’clock P. M. the Association adjourned, and proceeded in a body to make 
a call upon the President, at the White-House. 

The evening session was principally occupied by a discussion upon Mr, McJilton’s 
adddress, and topics related to its subject. 

Friday, after the appointment of standing committees, the roll of States repre- 
sented in the convention was called, and one delegate from each State, designated 
for that purpose, responded to the following questions : 

Have you a State system of Free Schools, and how far does it meet the wants of the people? 

Have you Normal Schools? Teachers’ Institutes? A State Association ? 

To what extent is the graded system of Schools adopted in your state? 

Have you public libraries established by State authoriy ? 

What progress have you made during the past year? 

President Buchanan spent about an hour in the convention in the forenoon, and 
listened to the proceedings with much apparent interest. A very interesting pa- 
per on “Education in Mexico,” written by J, Escobar, of Armendaris, in the depart - 
ment of Chihuahua, was read by the President, Mr. Rickoff. After the passage 
of resolutions of thanks to the Regents of the Smithsonian Iustitute, hotel keep- 
ers, citizens, and railroads for favors conferred, the Association adjourned at 2 P 
M., and the balance of the day was spert by the teachers in visiting Mt. Vernon. 

The officers for the ensuing year are J. W. Bulkley,Brooklyn, President; Z. Rich- 
ards, Washington, Secretary; O. C. Wright, Washington, Treasurer, with a board 
of Vice Presidents, and a board of counsellors selected from the different States 
represented in the convention. Ata meeting of the executive committee held 
after the adjournment of the association, it was decided, on the representations of 
Prof. Read, to hold the next annual meeting in this city, in August next, and we 
look forward with sanguine anticipations that the meeting on that occasion will be 
a profitable one, that it will do much to benefit our schools and school system, and 
spread abroad a knowledge of the resources and capabilities of the Great West. 

Route To THe East.—Prominent among the various routes from Chicago to 
New York, and the East generally, stands the one by the way of the Pittsburgh, 
Ft. Wayne & Chicago, and Pennsylvania Railways. We passed over these roads 
on our late visit to Washington to attend the National Teachers’ Association, and 
recommend them to such of our readers as contemplate a trip to the East. There 
is but one change of cars from Chicago to Philadelphia, and but two from Chicago 
to New York; the roads are in good condition, are well stocked and carefully 
managed, and the traveler sees a greater variety of landscape, and more objects of 
interest, than by any other route. He passes through a portion of Illinois, crosses 
Indiana and Ohio, traverses the whole length of Pennsylvania and a portion of 
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New Jersey, and by stopping over one or two trains in each place can have an 
opportunity of seeing the cities of Chicago, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg and Philadel- 
phia, be-ides many other important points along the route. The Pennsyivania 
road, being ballasted with broken stone, is entirely free from dus:, and it passes 
through a country unequaled in attractions for the eye of the traveler, passing as 
he does, in quick succession, pleasant valleys, beautiful rivers, dark and deep 
gorges, steep precipices, and overhanging hills and mountains, the whole inter- 
spersed with smiling villages, farmhouses and cultivated fields, presenting a beau- 
tiful commingling of nature and art, unrivaled elsewhere, and calculated to inters 
est and instruct the observer. The whole route, from Chicago to Phila- 
delphia, is under the direction of J. Edgar Thompson, of Philadelphia, the Presi- 
dent of the companies, whose efficient management, seconded by the capable Su- 
perintendents of the different divisions, has made this a favorite route ; and when 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railway is completed, (as it will be in a few weeks,) 
nearly every portion of cur State will be put in direct connection, by rail, with 
Philadelphia, Washington, New-York, Boston, and all points east. 

RaciNe.—J. G. McMynn, Esq., so well known in this State as an able educa- 
tor, and who has been in Europe during the past year, visiting schools and study- 
ing educational systems, has returned to his former position as Principal of the 
Racine High School. The School Board of that city has established a Normal 
department in connection with the High School, and under Mr. McMynn’s manage- 
ment it will undoubtedly become an efficient agency in training teachers for fu- 
ture usefulnes in the schools of the State. 


Mapison.—John H. Lathrop, late Chancellor of the University of Wisconsin, 
has been elected Chancellor of the Indiana University, and will soon remove from 
this city to Indianapolis to enter upon the discharge of the duties appertaining to 
his new position. During his residence here, Chancellor Lathrop has made many 
warm friends, who respect him for his ability and scholarship, and admire his 
gentlemanly bearing and fine social qualities, and he leaves with their best wishes 
for the future welfare of himself and family. 


Arton, Rock Co.—A school pic-nic was held in a beautiful grove in this town 
on the 23d ult, which was a pleasant and successful affair. Nearly three hun 
dred children were present, besides adults, and the exercises were very interesting 
S. H. Carpenter, Esq , Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, was the 
principal speaker, and a correspondent of the Janesville Free Press says: ‘It 
was an eloquent and forcible speech, which fully sustained his State-wide repu- 
tation as a scholar and speaker.” The Rey. Mr. Goodspeed also mada an excel” 
lent speech, replete with amusement and instruction. Remarks were also made 
by Mr. John Reed, and Mr. W. L. Calkins. The exercises were interspersed with 
music by the Janesville Cornet Band, whose performance is very highly spoken of. 
We are glad to see that common school celebrations and pic-nics are becoming 
quite common, as the fact indicates that an increased interest is felt in the subject 
ot education, There is, generally, an intellectual appreciation of the worth of our 
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system of popular education, but what we wish is, to see it become incorporated 
in the social system as a part of the every day habits, modes of thought, and life 
of the people. Then wiil it produce its legitimate effect upon character, institu- 
tions, and government, moulding, elevating and refining the thoughts, teelings, 
and aspirations of the community, so that progress and reform, which are now 
too much the result of spasmodic effort, and violent convulsions, shall be the 
peaceable, every day fruits of the prevalence of good principles, correct views, and 
continued labor. 

Wavtkesua,—J. H. Magoffin, late Principal of the public school at this place, 
has taken charge of the HighSchool at Portage City, and issucceeded by Mr. E.S. 
Green, of La Crosse, the present Treasurer of the State Texchers’ Associstion. 


TueRe is quite an active movement just now among the friends of education, 
in favor of introducing artificial globes into the common schools. It is indeed 
time. Boih our English cousins and ourselves have hitherto neglecied these val- 
nable aids to education. We have been too much in the habit of regarding globes 
as suitable only for the higher institutions of learning. The reverse of this is 
now being recognized us the fact. Thanksto the French and Germans—especially 
the latter—for the change. They have proved to the world that no child, learning 
even the rudiments of geography—not to mention astronomy—is too young to 
derive advantage fiom lessons on the globe. The experience of the best teachers 
shows that much time is gained by the early use of these veritable keys of 
knowledge, The maps are very good in their way. They give a tolearbly ec: rs 
rect general idea of the boundaries, bearings, etc., of any particular country of 
limited extent. But if we require to know the relative positions of different 
countries, situated at considerable distances from each other, they are apt rather 
to mislead than direct us; whereas a mere glance at the terrestrial globe gives the 
necessary information at once, without further trouble, and so impresses it on 
the mind that it is likely to be retained through life. But itis not alone to stu- 
dents that globes are useful. They are so to all who read. It is incredible to 
those who are unacquainted with their use, what important aid they afford even 
in the perusal of the daily journals, or the Bible. True, a good pair of globes cost 
a pretty round sum; but so do any articles which are useful—which economize 
time, and which require labor and skill in their production. They do not, how- 
ever, cost one-third as much now as they did some seven years ago. Then all. or 
mostly «Il, had to be imported from France or England; whereas, neither of those 
countries export better or more beautiful globes than are at present manufactured 
in our own country by Messrs. Moore and Nims, of Troy, N. Y. I have recently 
had the pleasure of examining a whole series of these—in eight different styles 
and sizes—and in commencing this epistle, it was my intention to give yeur read- 
ers a brief description of them. I can only say now, the sixteen-inch bronze 
pedestal stand globes of Troy manufacture, surpass in accuracy, beauty and ele- 
gance of finish any similar articles it has ever been my privilege to examine.— 
Pittsburgh Gazette. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS.—See new oues in this number of Sheldon & Co, of new 
books; Johnson of School Furniture; Barnes & Burr of the completion of National 
Series; G. & U. Merriam of their pictorial edition of Webster's Dictionary, and J. 
H. Rolfe of Pelton’s Outline Maps. We call the special attention of school boards 
to the liberal terms offered by Mr. Rolfe for the sale of the maps. Every intelli- 
gent teacher knows their value as an aid in teaching geography, and an opportu- 
nity is now given of obtaining them at a price that puts them within the reach 
of every school in the State. It would be well for some person in each district 
to take the matter in hand, and see that the subject is brought before the annual 
meeting this month, as we are pursuaded that a little well directed effort wou'd 
result in furnishing a large number of the schools of the State with these almost 
indispensable aids in teaching geography. Also see adv’t of Commercial School 

APpoLoGy.—On account of absence from the State for a portion of July and 
August, the duties of this office have been somewhat neglected, and mistakes 
have been made by those left in charge, in consequence of which the July and 
Angust numbers were not mailed to some subscribers when they should have been. 
For the same reason we are late in issuing this number, but hereafter we shall be 
in time, and the favors of correspondents will be attended to at once. 

On account of the space occupied by the addresses delivered at the meeting of 
the asscciation, we have been obliged to omit the Supt ’s department, and mathe- 
matical department ; next month we shall give both. Several interesting articles, 
notices of school examinations, erection of school-houses, etc., have been crowded 
out, some of them after they were in type. 

We have received the Ladies’ Home Magazine, and Great Republic Monthly for 
September, but have no room to notice their contents further than tosay they are 
fully up to the preceeding Nos. in every respect. 

We have received catalogues of various institutions, in this and other States, 
but have no spsce to devote to them this month. 





BOOK TABiL&« 


Coorer’s Novers—The Pilot, a Tale of the Sea, illustrated by Darley. New-York 
W. A. Townsend & Co. Chicago: Wm. B. Keen. 

We have received the seventh volume of the elegant new editition of Cooper's Novels, It 
contains two steel engravings by Darley—cne illustrative of a scene between the Pilot and 
Alice Dunscombe, and the other depicting Long Tom Coffin on the wreck of the Ariel—and 
also many charming wood-cuts acattered through thevolume. Any of our readers who are 
unacquainted with “Tom Coffin,” should at once procure a copy of Cooper’s most popular sea 
story, or what is still better, subscribe for the whole series, An eminent English critic thus 
writesof Coop:r: ‘The power with which the scenes on the waste of waters are depicted, and 
the living interest with which Cooper invests every particle ofa ship, as if it were all an intelli 
gent being, cannot be excelled, and has never been reached by any author with whom we are 
acquainted. For these qualities his novels will live with the language, for we may look in 
vain elsewhere for pictures so vivid, so faithful, and sointelligible."—Church Record. 
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SanpERs’ ANaLysis oF Encuish Worps, designed for the higher classes in schools 
and academies; by Cnartes W. Sanpers, A.M., author of a series of school read- 
ers, speller, definer, analysis and elocutionary chart. New-York: Ivison & Phin- 
ney, 48 and 50 Walker St.; Chicago: 8. G. Griggs & Co., 39 and 40 Lake St., 1859. 
This work is prepared upon the plan of Dr. McElligoti’s “Young Analyzer,” and “Analytic 

Manual,” and is designed to teach the analysis of those derivative and compound words which 

have been introduced into our language from the Latin and Greek. Section firstis devoted to 

an explanation of derivative and compound words. Then foilow rules for spelling, explana- 
tions of the prefixes, observations and exercises illustrating their use; derivatives made oppo- 
sitein meaning by means of prefixes; derivatives formed by means of prefixes; explanations 
of the suffixes, with observations and exercises illustrating their use; radicals and derivatives 

defining each other; radicals aud derivatives opposite in meaning; radicals ccmbined with a 

variety of suffixes; compound words and miscellaneous derivatives and comp: ui-ds, the whole 

presented in a simple and comprehensive form, well adapted to the capacities and wants «f 

those pupils in our schools (and they are by far much the larger number) who d» not expect 

to become classical scholars. The adoption of this book by our schools would do a great deal 
to promote a better knowledge of our language, and greater precision in its use. 

Tne NationaL OrarTor, a selection of Pieces for the use of young students in schools 


and academies, by Charles Northend, A.M,, author of Teacher and Parent, Teach- 
er’s Assistant, Little Orator, etc.; New-York; A.S. Barnes & Burr. 1859, 


A choice collection of ex‘racts from the best authors, in prose and verse, suitable fur reading, 
recitation and declamation. We d the bock to teachers and pupils, as an important aid 
in making good readers and speakers. 





EpvcaTionaL T pics AND InstiTuTIONs; by George S. Boutwell, Secretary of the 

Board of Education of Massachusetts. 

We have read this book with profit, It is a manly, dignified, and philosoph‘cal treatise, 
widely differixg from the effeminate works on the same subject with which the country is 
flooded. It is an original work, adapted to ourown age, and to our own country. The right 
of our Public Schools to be considered auxiliaries in the prevention of crime, is here nobly 
vind'cated, and the great benefit to the community of the establishment of Reform Schools 
conclusively shown. Many defects in our educational systems are poirted out, and improve- 
ments suggested, which will be of great value to the practicalinstructor. The paper showing 
the intimate connection between the stability of our government and the proper edacation of 
the people, is a learned and logical production. We most heartily commend it to those teach- 
ers desirous of acquiring philoso hical ideas on a variety of subjects connected with their pro- 
fession. (Com.) 


Tue NaTIoNAL ELEMENTARY SPELLER, a critical work on pronunciation; embracing 
a strictly graded classification of the primitive, and the more important derivative 
words of the English langzage, for oral spelling; exercises for writing from dicta- 
tion, prefixes, affixes, etc. etc.; by J. Madison Watson. New-York, A. S. Barnes & 
Burr, 51 and 53 John St. 1859. 

In the preface the author states that the arrangemert of this work has been determined by 
the following facts: ‘* That the most expeditious mode of Jearning spelling is by the eye; that 
the definitions and uses of words, as well as their orthography, are soonest acquired by fre- 
quently writing exercises from dictation; that by a thorough classification, the spelling and 
pronunciation of extended lists of words may be learned with nearly the same facility as of 
separate ones, and that orthoepy and orthography should be simultaneously taught.” These 
priaciples seem to be fully embodied in the work, which presents, in the compass of one hen- 
dred and fifty pages, most of the primitive words in common use, classified with regard to their 
formation, vowels, alphabetical equivalents, accent, and number of syllables, with their exact 
pronunciation indicated by the use of numbered vowels, marked copsonants, and italic letters. 
The book seems to us to preseut all the features of a good speller, and in some respects it is, 
we think, superior to any other similar work with which we are acquainted. 
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Brooks’ Cxsar: ©, Julius Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, elucidated by 
Eglish notes, critical and explanatory, and illustrated by maps and plans of oattles, 
views, and a lexicon of all the words contained in the text; by N, C, Brooks, A, 
M,, Pres’t of the Baltimore Female College: Baltimore, Cushing & Bailey, 1859, 
We have received the above work from Barnes & Burr, booksellers, New-York, who are now 

Mr. Brooks’ publishers, and can commend it to all classical students who wish to become ac- 
quainted with the military operations and policy of Rome’s greatest general. The text seems 
to be “formed from a carefui comparison of the various readings which different edito:s have 
been pieased to adopt;” the notes are full and instructive; the L xicon sufficient for the text; 
the type and paper are of good quality ; and the work contains twenty-six illustration of battle 
fields, camps, mirches, etc. Itis worthy of ado dtion as a text-book in schools in which the 
study of Latin is pursued. 

Tae Procressive PracticAL ARITHMETIC, containing the theory of numbers, in 
connection with concise analytic and synthetic methods of solution, and designed 
as a complete text-book on this science, for common schools and academies, by 
Horatio N. Rosinson, LL.D., author of a series of mathematical works. Chicago: 
8. C. Griggs & Co.; New-York, Ivison & Phinney, 48 and 50 Walker St. 1859. 
This work ts prepared on the principle, as the author states in the preface, “that both teacher 

and pupil should have the privilege, as well as the benefit, of performing ac least a part of the 
thinking and the /aor necessary to the study of arithmetic, hence the work has not been en- 
cumbered with the multiplicity of ‘ notes,” “‘suggestions,” and superfluous operations s> com. 
mon to most practical arithmetics of the preseut day,” Many teachers sympathise with this 
vie v, and to such the book will be welcome on that account, while its neat appearance, the 
beauty of the typography and mechanical execution, the arranzement of the subjects, the con- 
ciseness cf the definitions, and the improved methods of operation and analysis, recommend it 
to all our teachers as -vorthy of a careful examination. It is fit to take a place in the excellent 
series of mathematical works prepared by Dr. Robinson, and will undoubtedly receive its share 
of public patronage. 

Aux Axzout It, or The History and Mystery of Common Things. New-York: W. A. 
Townsend & Co., 46 Walker St. 1859. 

This is one of the class of works of which Brewster’s Familiar Science was the prototype, 
and which are adapted to interest and instruct that large ciass of our people, who are unable 
to obtain a sci atific edacation, and who have not time to read extended works upon the top- 
ics treated of in these books. This work comprises clear and concise descript’ons of materials 
and methods of manufacture of most fabrics in common use; treats of fruits, cereals, glass, 
metals, leaiher, coal, medicines, woods, minerals, liquors, oils, the atmosphere, electricity, arts 
and sciences, etc. etc. It contains a great amount of usefal information, and should be in the 
library of every person who does not possess separate treatises on the topics of whichit treats, 
An Evementary ALGEBRA, designed for the use of common, private and high schools, 

academies, female seminaries, and private students, by Juun F. Stopparp, A.M., 

author of Stoddard’s Arithmetical Series, and W, D. HeNKLE, Professor of Math- 

ematics, Southwestern State Normal School, Lebanon, Ohiv. New-York: Sheldon 

&Co. 1859. 

We find many things in this book to admire. The first twenty-six pages are devoted to 
questions involving the principles of simple equations, without using any of the processes pe- 
culiar to it in algebra proper, such as transposition, clearing of fractions, etc., and the pupil is 
lead by easy steps, by the method of reasoning employed in intellectual arithmetic, from prin- 
ciple to principle, so that, when he enters upon the study of the definitions and 
technicalities of Algebra proper, he is prepared to understand their application and use in the 
solution of problems, and the construction of rules. By leaving out unnecessary and cumber- 
some explanations, and economising space, the authors have beenenabled to present a great 
variety of topics, and to cover more ground than is usually covered by similar treatises. Tho 
book is well printed, and neatly bound in sheep, and presents an attractive appearance, a point 
of some impor‘ance in the matter of text-books. 
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